THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

but the King was expected to bring the privileged into line and to protect
the people against the organs of administration. These agencies were
unpopular; feudalism had left parishes and villages more freedom than
did tie royal intendants. The gabette (salt monopoly), the taxes, the
poll-tax served as excuses for a constant spying which the French peasant,
jealous of privacy in his own business, regarded with horror. All French-
men heartily cried *Long live the King!' but they acclaimed the protector
king and not the exploiter king.

Feudal survivals were no longer tolerable to public opinion. Freedom
from taxation had earlier been granted to the nobility in return for its
military services, but the lord had long since given up the military defence
of his domains; since he had taken to dwelling at Versailles, he had
even ceased to manage them. In 1789 the wealthy and powerful nobles no
longer lived on their lands; those who did so were poor, despised by the
intendants. In England the great peers, the country's political leaders,
worked with the bourgeoisie; in France many bourgeois were richer f-han
ordinary gentlemen; they had read the same books and been given the
same training; the two classes shared the same vocabulary and talked their
fill of 'sensibility* and 'virtue*; but in spite of this likeness in their ways
of thinking, there continued between them a deep social inequality
which was no longer accepted. The noble, even if he were enlightened,
remained supercilious. *It was not despotism', said Rivarol, 'which an-
, noyed the country, but the prejudices of the nobility.' The Manage de
Figaro had displayed the unconscious insolence then characteristic of a
great lord, even a likeable great lord. Count Almaviva retained few
local privileges: a judge who hardly ever judged any more, a dovecot, a
few hunting and fishing rights, a little sentimental poaching. But he was
free of taxation, and this immunity rightly seemed scandalous. *By
destroying a part of the institutions of the Middle Ages, men had made
a hundred times more odious those which they allowed to remain/1
The proof of this lies in the fact that the only provinces devoted to the
Old Regime were those where there survived a real feudalism; everywhere
else an impulse was afoot against a nobility which continued to enjoy
privileges while it was no longer expected to perform its corresponding
duties.

The religious framework was shattered, no less than the political. The

mass of the people remained loyal to their churches and to their pastors,

but these themselves were tainted with the prevalent irreligion. Many of
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